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The Pournal of Belles Dettres. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENOE. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


LETTER V, 
St. Pierre, Martinique, March 3, 1834, 

From St. Lucia to Martinique is nearly seven 
leagues; but as we approached the latter, the 
wind, which had been propitious, died away, and 
our little vessel sauatered in the ocean ata pace 
that would have provoked our impatience, had it 
not been for the interest of the scene, and the 
deliciousness of the climate. 

Martinique preseuts the same bold outline as 
St. Lucia: its most striking feature from the seu 
is the Diamond Rock; an insular crag which 
rises several hundred feet above the ocean, with 


scarcely any traces of vegetation. This spot has 
attainedg@storical celebrity from its memorable 
defenc an English officer, who, with his ship’s 


crew succeeded in dragging some guns to its 
summit, from whence he annoyed the French 
until starved into a capitulation. 

Night came, the moon shone, and so light was 
the breeze that scarce a sound was heard. At 
length, on rounding a point of land, we beheld 


a great number of lights, marking the site of 


St. Pierre, the capital of Martinique. Landing 
in the long-boat we proceeded to the French 
Hotel, for being now in a French colony, we 
were naturally disposed to conform to French 
usages; but our object was frustrated by the ar- 
rival, a few hours previous, of a ship from Fran@é, 
and all the rooms were taken. Our only alter- 


native was to cross the street to the hotel of 


Betsy Parker, an English mulatto. 


I was awakened at sunrise by the clanking of|on his head a sixteen gallon cask of water. 


chains, and looking from my window saw per- 
haps twenty blacks, hale and female, old and 
young, chained in couples by the ankles and 
bearing burthens. They were convicts, doomed 
in this wayto expiate a variety of crimes. ‘They 
bore their di © wiih seeming indifference, 


talking and jgsiang as Yfon a party of pleasure. 
A ramble h th@ftown made us acquaint- 
ed with its romfantic siqfation and its surpassing 


cleanliness. Excepting on the side of the ocean, 

St. Pierre is overshadowed by mountains covered 

with dense foliage, save where the naked cliffs 

admit of no vegetation. These cliffs are in some 

places nearly vertical, rising to a great height, 
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and accessible only by winding foot-paths. The 
houses are built of plastered stone and brick, and 
have a neat and substantial appearance. The 
streets are admirably paved, and through the 
centre of each is a stone channel, or gutter, that 
conveys to the sea the water that pours from the 
surrounding hills. ‘Thus the rains, so constant 
here, are made to cleanse and purify the town 
which they would otherwise inundate. 

St. Pierre has, moreover, a delightful walk 
shaded by tamarind trees, and refreshed by a ri- 
vulet from the mountains. Pursuing our excur- 
sion under the guidance of Mr, M., we entered 
the botanic garden (Jardin des Plantes), a lovely 
spot, shaded by cocoa-nut, palin, and cabbage 
trees, and watered by fish-ponds and fountains. 
Here are collected most of the trees, shrubs, and 
plants of the tropics, provided for according to 
their natural habits; and, with a liberality truly 
French, the garden is open to the gratuitous ad- 
mission of visiters. If any part of these sunny 
islands is calculated to relieve the heart of its 
cares, or disease of its pang, it is the evergreen 
groves in the environs of St. Pierre. 

March 4th.—\t rained much of the day, with 
occasional sunshine., As our walks were in con- 
sequence much restricted, | amused myself for 
hours in observing the people who came to draw 
water at a fountain in, front of my window. 
Among this motley a of human nature were 
all colours, all ages, and,'I had like to have said, 
all nations. The Africanggttracted most of my 
attention, for many of t appeared to have 
been but a short time in dage. One man in 
particular, of an athletic form, and not over 
thirty-five years of age, was tattooed in the most 
elaborate manner from his waist to his scalp. 
He seldom spoke, and had a fierce and scowling 
look; and every time he Jeft the fountain he bore 


Alas! thought I, if this bondsman of Africa were 
to recount his story, what a tale of wrong and 
outrage would be unfolded! I telt inclined to 
ask him some questions, but this would be inter- 
fering with another man’s property, and I was 
warned to be silent. Here came in crowds the 
Eboe negro, the light mulatto, and the white 
descendants of France; some in fantastic dresses 
of red and yellow, some in tatters, and well. 
grown children unclothed, and seemingly un- 
cared for. , 

But the French have the credit, and I believe 
justly, of being kind to their slaves. ‘The latter 











insurrectionary movements have been rare 
among them. A singular disturbance, however, 
has occurred within the past few weeks among 
the free blacks, more than two hundred of whom 
formed a camp not far from St. Pierre, and for 
a short time put the laws at defiance. hey had 
been enrolled _ all free coloured people are) 
among the militia, by, which means they were 
well armed. ‘They burned some valuable houses, 
and did considerable other damage, but destroyed 
no lives. A small detachment from the garrison 
dispersed them at the first charge; many of them 
were killed on the spot, and all the rest taken 
prisoners. ‘The precise motives of this most 
hopeless insurrection have not yet been fully as- 
certained; but it is a surprising fact, that all 
these deluded men were free, not a single slave 
having participated in the insurrection, although 
every inducement was used to suborn them. 
This affair is now in process of investigation. 


(To be continued.) 


—<——— 


\ 
EDITOR’S TABLE. ‘4 


The Book of Nature, with numerous fine copperplate 
engravings, in quarto, has reached its twelfth number, 
which completes the first volume, and a very handsome 
volume it makes. We happen io know that great care 
has been taken to make the letter press correct; the 
scientific portions have been coneigned to several of 
our most experienced naturalists, and we are sure if 
the public had more generally an opportunity of 
seeing this valuable periodical, it would be very exten. 
sively patronised. The new volume will be commenced 
in July. It is published by 8. C. Atkinson of this city, 
at $6 per annum. The same publisher has sent us a 
proof, on India paper, of an engraving of Girard Col- 
ege, as itis tobe. The picture is very neat, and was 
prepared for the periodical called the Casket. 

Young D'Israeli has published, in London, the first 
book of a “ Revolutionary Epick,” the idea of which, 
he says, was first suggested on tLe plains of Troy; our 
English periodicals furnish some extracts, from which 
we select the following eulogy in praise of woman:— 


“A goddess! but a goddess who descends 

To make ber human mate immortal with her love ! 
Oh! fair in that bright hour, when fortune smiles, 
And the fond world is kind, and all is gay, 

And she the gayest, fondest of the throng ; 
Playful and wild, voluptuous, delicate ! 

In the wor'd’s sunny garden of all joyance 

A dazzling butterfly-—an airy fawn! 

A thing to be indulged, and lightly chased ; 
Caught, but not captured; ransomed with a kiss! 
Her word, her glance, a law; and her caprice 
Reason complete; but,fairer, fairer still, 

When the dark clouds spread o’er our shining life, 
In sickness, and in surrow, and in toil— 








are extremely well behaved on this island, and 


When by the suffering couch she sweetly tends, 
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With step that yields no sound, and eye that claims no 
sleep, 
Deeming devotion duty. Beauteous being! 
Who shares our grief, and, sharing, soothes the pang: 
For then man feels, ’mid all his misery, 
Bliss still remains with such a ministrant ; 
And labour, with no guerdon but her love, 
Is not inglorious; but in that fell hour,— 
Too oft the dooming of the child of song, 
And those quick spirits, whose creative brain 
Raise up the demon they cannot control,— 
In that fell hour of agony and hate, 
When men are wolves, and the wild earth a waste, 
And our names execration, and our forms 
The scath of blinded zealots, then most fair! 
Most beautiful! For, when all desert us, 
Art thou most faithful; and calumnious tongues 
ut make thine own sweet lips more firm and fond !” 


The Literary Gazette, after pointing out a few verbal! 
criticisms, remarks :— 

“This oversight can be readily corrected; and with 
it wo close. Tho Epick, it will be scen, needs and de- 
serves some polish, To be elegant is as requisite as to 
be strong, in this species of composition. It is, conse- 
quently, unequal; but it has that within it which leads 
us to bid the author go on feariessly, although care- 
fully, and prosper in his great attempt.” 

Tutti Frutti, (all the fruits) is the title of Prince 
Puckler Muskau’s new work; judging from the extracts 
we have seen, it is not of as attractive a cast as his tour 
in England, It consists of independent chapters, of re- 
flections, and travelling adventures, written in a lively 
and agrecable style, with much playful wit, inter- 
mingled with serious discussion and observations on 
political matters, 

The crowded state of our columns last week prevent- 
ed tho insertion of Lendon book lists, We now bring 
up the record to the latest dates, 

In th@ “ Remains of the Rev, Charles Henry Whar- 
ton,” just published by George Latimer & Co., we find 
the following very beautiful elegy, which was privately 
printed some years since, and circulated among the 
friends of the author, It has great merit, and deserves 
preservation. : 


TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. MARY WHARTON. 


Who died at Philadelphia, on the 2d day of June, 1789: 
BY HER HUSBAND. 
*“O mihi tum quam molliter ossa quiescant, 
Si nostros olim, tua fistula dicat amores.” 
Virgil. 
Sing our past loves, when I am gone, she seid; 


Thy tender strains shall cheer my clay-cold bed. 
Cc. H. W. 


Dull roll the hours, and beavy hangs the day, 
Oppress’d with wo my broken spirit lies, : 

Since my poor heart, to wretchedness a prey, 
Heav'd its last sigh o’er Mary’s closing eyes. 


Stretch’d on the rack of thought, my tortured mind 
Recalls cach image of the doleful scene; 

Nor in the range of nature can it find 
One transient ray that borders on serene. 


Creation’s glories, onco my keenest joys, 
On contemplation’s eye unseemly pall, 

Ev'n friendship’s balm my loathing bosom cloys, 
For she is gone who once gave zest to all. ‘ 


Flow on, ye tears; pour forth, my wo-worn breast, 
O'er the cold clay your unavailing grief; 

For nought but sorrow now can yield me rest, 
In nought but tears my heart cain find retiet: 


O ye, who, fann’d by Hymen’s chvicest gales, 
Once floated gaily down the stream of life, 

While love's soft breath fili’d ail your flowing sails, 
And all was harmony, enmix’d with strife: 


Say, from your arms did e’or the envious blast 
Dash some fond hope beneath a ruthless sea, 

Or on rude rocks some darting object cast? 
Then, “if ye lost an augel, pity me.” 


For she, alas! was all to me, and more 
Than bright.ey’d fancy’s fairest visions show 
Of female worth, when she surveys the store, 
And culls each antidote to human wo. 


Soft was her heart, and gentle was her mind, 
They taught each wish at virtue’s voice to move, 
While bounteous heav’n had in her soul combin’d 
With duty friendship, and with friendship love. 


Thoughtiess of sclf alore, her gen’rous breast 
On social duties dwelt with fond delight; 

Each gnawing care found there a place of rest, 
Sooth’d by her voice, or melted at her sight. 


O lovely Mary! dearer far to me 

Than India’s wealth, or pleasure’s brightest charmr, 
What can, alas! supply the loss of thee, 

For ever, ever absent from my arms? 


How in this world, to me a desert grown, 
Without my hoart’s best portion, can I dwell? 
For me forlorn, forsaken, and alone, 
O toll full soon the last sad solemn knell. 


Farewell, bless’d spirit; and if aught below 
Can stiff To thee a sense of pain impart, 

O witness not my agonising wo, 
View not the gloom that broods upon my heart. 


Thus to the winds I breath’d my sad complaint, 
Along great Delaware's majestic shore, 

*Midst bitter sighs, impatient of restraint, 
And rising sorrows’ sti!l demanding more: 


When on my clouded soul a sudden blaze 
Shed its mild radiance of etherial light, 
Such as a pitying angel oft convoys 
To chase tho shades of intellectual night: 


Cease, faithful mourner, cease thy doleful strain; 
A small still voice or said or scem’d to say; 

Dar’st thou the all-wise Disposer to arraign ? 
Or with rash grief control his sov’reign sway? 


Know, then, (“enough on earth for thee to know,’) 
Thy Mary lives; escaped from haman sight, 

She soars triumphant over pain and wo, 
And calmly waits thee in the realins of light. 


Each murmur now eunk gently to repose, 
Reluctant nature felt the sweet control, 
What erst was hope, to bright conviction rose, 
And faith’s whole radiance burst upon the sou!. wr 
Cc, H. W. 


An Address by Professor Dunglison to the Medical 
Graduates of the University of Maryland, has been 
politely forwarded to us. Though not initiated into the 
secrets of medicine, we can bear testimony to a clear 
and intelligent diction, a lucid éxposition, and practi. 
cal statement, the very antipodes to the charlatanry and 
bombast of empiricism. Professor D. is a host in him. 
self, and the institution which is so fortunate as to 
number him amongst its professors must prosper. 

The First Annual Report of the Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, together with the Constitution, Charter and Py- 
Laws of that excellent charity, has been issued in the 
pampblet form. If there is any one portion of the hu- 
man species for whose neglected condition we have fult 
peculiar sympathy, it is the blind, and we have most 
heartily rejoiced at the success of the Pennsy!vania In- 
stitution, which has accomplished more already than 
could have been anticipated. It should be visited by all 
strangers. 


The “Sketches by Mrs. Sigourney,” just issued by 
Key & Biddle, have been laid on our table. This little 
12inv. of 216 pages, is beautifully printed, and well 
done up with a tasteful gilt back, and contains a beau- 
tiful plate, engraved by W. E. Tucker, of “The In- 
temperate.” The volume contains “The Father,” 
“Legend of Ox ord,’ “The Family Portraits,” 
“Oriana,” “The Intemperate,” (from the Religious 
Souvenir, if we are not mistaken,) and * The Patri. 
arch.” The stories are of a pleasing kind ; such as are 
designed to entertain while they impress a valuable 
ethical leeson, and we cannot doubt that the work will 
be suceessful, notwithstanding the times. ‘The paper 
and press work deserve especial notice. 

Ere this number of the Journal reaches its readers, 
we shall have probably handed to the printers the very 
original and entertaining “Journal of a West India 
Proprietor,” by the late “* Monk” Lewis. See the last 
London Quarterly Review for an article in commenda- 
tion of it. Littell’s last Museum also contains the 
Review, and may.be accessible to many who do not 
receive the original, or Lilly, Wait & Co.'s republi- 
eation. 





Autobiography of Chateaubriand.—It is no secret that 
Chateaubriand has been for some time engaged in 
writing his own Life. The last London Literary Ga. 
zette contains a translation of the preface which was 
transmitted by the author himself; from it we extract 
the following characteristic portions :— 

“ As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment of 
my death, as at my age the days granted to man aro 
but days of grace, [ will, for fear of being taken by sur. 
prise, give an account of a work which is destined, as 
it proceeds, to beguile for me the tedium of those last 
and forlorn hours for which nubody wishes, and which 
one knows not how to employ 

“ The Memoirs, at the head of which this preface will 
be placed, embrace, or will embrace, the whole course 
of my life; they were commenced in the year 1811, and 
have been continued up to this day, I relate in the 
part which is finished, and I shall rolate in that which 
is only sketched out, my childhood, my. education, my 
early youth, my entrance into the army, my arrival at 
Paris, my presentation to Louis XVI, the beginning of 
the revojution, my travels in America, my return to 
Europe, my emigration in Germany and England, my 
return to France under the consulate, my occupations 
and my works under the emperor, my journey to Jeru. 
salem, my occupations and my works under the restora- 
tion; lastly, the complete history of the restoration end 
its fall. 

“T have mot with almost all the men who, in my 
times, have acted u part either great or small, both in 
foreign countries and in my own; from Washington to 
Napoleon; from Louis XVI, to Alexander; from Pius 
VII. to Gregory XVI.; from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, 
Londonderry, Capo d'Istria, to Malesherbes, Mirabeau, 
&c.; from Nelson, Bolivar, Mahomet Pasha of Egypt, 
to Suffren, Bougainville, La Peyrouse, Moreau, &c. &c. 
I was one of a triumvirate of which there was no pre- 
ceding oxample; three poets of different nations, and of 
contrary interests, were, almost at the same time, mi- 
nisters of foreign affairs; myself in France, Mr. Can. 
ning in England, Martinez de la Rosa in Spain. I have 
successively passed through the vacant years of my 
youth, the busy years of the republican era, the pomp 
of the empire, and the reign of legitimacy. 

“ I have explored the seas of the old and of the new 
world; I have trodden the soil of the four quarters of 
the globe; after having encamped under the hut of the 
Troquois, and the tent of the Arab; in the wigwams of 
the Hurons; amidst the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, 
of Memphis, Carthage, and Grenada; among the 
Greeks, the Turks and the Moors; in forests and ruins, 
after having worn the bear-skin coat of the savage, and 
the silk cafian of the Mameluke; after having endared 
poverty, hunger, thirst, and exile, I have sat down as 
minister and ambassador, covered with gold embroidery, 
and decorated with order? and ribands, at the tebles of 
kings, at the fétes of princes and princesses, to fall 
ayain into indigence, and to taste the hardships of a 
prison. 

“I have been connected with a multitude of persons 
celebrated in arms, in the church, in politics, in the 
magistracy, the sciences, and the arts. I am in pos- 
session of immense matcrials; above 4000 private let- 
ters, the diplomatic correspondence of my several em- 
bassies, those belonging to the time when I was 
minister for foreign atiairs, among which are unique 
and unknown documents belonging to myself. I have 
carried the musket of the soldicr, the staff of the tra- 
veller, the wand of the pilgrim; a navigator, my for. 
tunes have Leen as inconstant as my sai]; a halcyon, I 

ve made my nest upon the waves. 

“| have been ergaged in peace and war; I have 
signed treaties and protocols; and published, by the way, 
numerous works. I have been initiated into party, 
court, and state secrets; I have seen, close at hand, the 
most extraordinary reverses, the most exultec fortunes, 
the greatest reputations. I have been present at sieges, 
at congzesses, at conclaves; at the re-edification and 
demolition of thrones, I have made history,* and I 
could write it. And my solitary, contemplative, poeti- 
cal life, passed through this world of realities, uf ca- 
tastrophes, of tumult, of noise, with the sons of my 
dreams, Chactas, René, Eudore, Aben-Hamet; with the 
daughters of my chimeras, Atala, Amelie, -Blanca, Vel- 
léda, Cymodocée. Within, and beside my age, I perhaps 
exercised on it, without desiring and without seeking it, 
a three-fuld influence—religious, political, and literary. 

“*T have now left around me only three or four cou- 
temporuries of long-standing reputation. 


* J'ai fait de Vhistoire, meaning, [ have been engaged 
in affairs which will be matter of history. 
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* * * * * a * * * 


«Of the modern French authors of my date I am al- 
most the only one whose life resembles his works; a 
traveller, @ soldier, a poet, a legislator—it was in the 
woods that I sung of the woods; on board ships that | 

ainted tho sea; in camps that I have spoken of arma; 
in exile that I have learned exile; it was in courts, in 
blic affairs, in assemblies, that I studied princes, po- 
Fitics, laws and history. The orators of Greece and 
Rome were mixed up with tho state, and shared its 
fate. In Italy and Spain, at the close of the middle 
ages, and at the revival of letters, the most distinguish- 
ed geniuses in literature and in the arts participated in 
the social movement. What stormy and admirable lives 
wete thoge of Dante, Tasso, Camoone, Excilla, and Cer- 
vantes! 
* * * * * * * * 

“The Memoirs, divided into books and parts, are 
written in different times and in different places; these 
sections naturally lead to a kind of prologues, which 
relate what has happened since the last dates, and de- 
gcribe the places where I resume the thread of my nar- 
rative: and the varied events and the changing forms 
of my life are thus blended together. 

* . * * * * * * * 


* I have composed these memoirs with a truly pa- 
ternal predilection; and vould wish to bo resuscitated 
at the hour when phantoms are abroad to correct the 
proots ;—the dead go quickly. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Many of my friends have urged me to publish im- 
mediately a portion of my history; I have not been able 
to comply with their wish. First, | should, in spite of 
myself, be less frank, less true, Then, I have always 
fancied that I was writing seuted in my coffin; hence 
the work has assumed a sort of religious character 
which I could not take away without injuring it; 1 
should be sorry to stifle that remote sounding voice 
which issues from the tomb, and which is heard: in the 
whole course of the narrative. It will not be thought 
strange thatI retain some weaknesses; that am anxious 
about the fate of the poor orphan, who is destined to 
remain after me on the earth. If Minos should judge 
that | had suffered enough in this world to be at least 
a happy shade in the next, a little ligat from the Ely. 
sian fields, illumining my last picture, would serve to 
render less striking the faults of the painter. Life be- 


comes me ill; death will pei haps become me better. 
; CHATEAUBRIAND.” 


Foster's Prize Essay on. Penmanship.—The unblush- 
ing effrontery and impudent assertion, about teaching 
the “ Grand Accomplishment,” Chirography, or pen- 
manship, by a mere act of volition (for littlé more time 
is allowed,) has of late become a regularly manufac- 
tured system of deception. Splendid specimens of 
writing are exposed at the doors, which the fellow who 
is gulling people out of their money, never touched. 
Certificates are manufactured of the improvement made 
in so many lessons. A portrait (bless the beauty !) of 
the chirographer, looking very wise, pen in hand, adurns 
the advertisement, and every appliance and means of 
entrapping are ostentativusly exhibited. In five hours 
from making clumsy pot-hooks and hangers, you will 
be inade to rival the best writer of the age. We un- 
derstand there is still a more thorough and complete 
improvement lately discovered, which will, it is ex- 
pected, be made to supersede all these, It is the for- 
mation of a glove, so peculiarly formed, that by being 
once fitted fairly to the hand, a position is acquired, 
and an elasticity and tirmness given to the muscles, 
which will enable the fortunate wight, by a mere presto, 
pass! to be completely finished—and this equally ac- 
complished, whether the tyro ever previously saw a pen 
or not. In the mean time, until this patent is ex- 
hibited and secured at Washington, we recommend 
those who wish :o examine a treatise of really useful 
tendency, to purchase Mr. Foster’s modest little pam- 
phlet. The best writer will there find useful advice, and 
the uninitiated have some of the very best practical 
rules to start with. We will not, for we cannot with 
propriety, make extracts, as the pamph!ct may be con- 
sicered as a connected whole, but shall give a note 
found in page 43. 

“ Nothing has a greater tendency tu bring this art into 
contempt, than the pretensions which are every day 
displayed by paffing advertiscrs. Js it to be expected 
that ‘persons from the age of twelve to fifty,’ can be 
made accomplished penmen in the course of ‘twelve 
easy lessons!” Advertisements which appear daily in 
our papers promise this—and to fill up the measure of 
this imposition, lessons are, as blacking bottles, sold 


warranted!! It is absurd to talk of making a child 
learn an art, or science, in a few hours! Persons who 
pretend to this, generally produce wonderful stories of 
* rapid improvement,’ but those who tel! or receive such 
stories, says Dr, Johnson, should consider that no one 
can be taught faster than they can learn. The speed 
of the best horseman is limited by the power of his 
horse. Every person who has undertaken to instruct 
others can tell what slow advances he has been able to 
make, and how much patience it reqaires to recall 
vagrant inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, 
or to rectify absurd misapprehension.” 

Mr. Foster has been long known asa successful regu- 
lar teacher of penmanship, and the prize for this Essay 
was bestowed by the American Institute of Instruction. 
It appeared in the “ Annals of Education” originally, 
and is now published in pamphlet form for more gene- 
ral distribution. 


The Geographers Again.—Mr. Darby has wasted a 
whole column of the National Intelligencer upon * Wal- 
die’s Wrapper,’* as he is pleased to call this Journal, 
in which he denies nothing we have stated, and says 
he got 500 dollars long ago for a Gazetteer from Ben- 
net & Walton! He does not allude to the errors pointed 
out in Jersey, further than saying, that Mr. Dwight is 
responsible for them, and in his own department he 
throws mistakes upon Mr. Gordon's Gazetteer! This 
will not do;—if Mr, Gordon copy-righted his own 
errors, it is no excuse for Mr Darby, whose preface 
guaranteed correctness. Mr. D. says, Mamgunk was 
an error of the press; let it be so; did the press too 
omit an account of Mamgunk? and is Kingston for 
Kensington also an error of tle press ?—is giving Phi- 
ladetphia four theatres an error of the press? But we 
forbecr in mercy to Mr. Darby, who has accused us of 
aking bread out of his childrens’ mouths to rebut our 

ge of taking Mount Holly out of Burlington coun- 
ty! We performed a public duty in noticing a few of 
the errors in a work warranted correct, We had no 
sinistor motive and certainly no personal pique to gra- 
tify in exposing the errors of Messrs, Darby & Dwight; 
but if Mr, D. forces us to an examination of his Ga. 
zelteer, he may require two or three entire numbers of 
the National Intelligencer for his defence. He has 
called upon Mr. Dwight and the publisher to help aim 
out; we shall be glad if they are able to prove their 
joint labours even partially correct. Mr. Gordon's 
Gazetteers are also under the strong imputation of con- 
taining unpardonable errors. Mr. Darby is referred to 
the United States Gazette of the 9th or 10th inst., and 
Philadelphia Price Current, for confirmation of our opi- 
nion as to his book, We are fully aware of tho difficulty 
ot making such a production perfect, but the public ex- 
pect from his well-earned reputation that he should cor- 
rect errors, not repeat them. He should remember, too, 
that 


“Still streams oft water fairest meadows ;—and 
The bird that flutters least is longest on the wing.” 


——>— 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC,. NO.8., 

The splendid library of Junot, Duko of Abrantes, was 
sold by auction in London, in June, 1816. It princi- 
pally consisted of works published by Didot, and print- 
ed by him and Bodini at Parma, upon vellum, manufac. 
tured expressly for the duke at great expense. In this 

it was expected that there would have been found 

@ celebrated Bible which Junot carried off from 
Portugal, but it was not transmitted with the rest of 
the library. The government of Portugal was so anxious 
to redeem this great curiosity, that they offered the 
duke’s widow (so celebrated since for her Memoirs) 
eighty thousand livres ($16,000) for it; but the duchess 
refused it, saying, that from the reverence and respect 
in which she held the memory of her husband! she could 
not part with it for less than 150,000 livres!! 

A number of works by Dodet wero all at once con- 
demned to the flames at Paris in 1543, by order of go. 
vernment. The unfortunate printer himseit was after- 
wards sentenced to be hanged and burned as a relapsed 
atheist. The principal charge made against Dodet was 
founded upon his translation of Plato’s Dialogues. In 
one of the passages, the translator, instead of saying, 
“ Afler death you will be nothing,” says, “After death 
you will be nothing at all.” The faculty of theology 
determined that the words af all were not authorised 
by the original, and that they smelt of heresy. The 
true cause of poor Dédet’s fall appears to have been 
the hatred previously conceived against him by the 
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Sorbonne. Ho is said to have discovered a design 
which the doctors had planned of extinguishing the art 
of printing in France, and with true esprit de corps, he 
turned his press into an engine of constant hostility 
against them. 

Few circumstances in literary history are more re- 
markable than the suppression of Dupin’s * Observa- 
tions on a book entitled the Spirit of Laws.” This 
work, which is said to have been one of the best replies 
ever made to Montesquicu, was suppresscd and burned 
by the author at the request of Madame Pompadour. 
The family and friends of Montesquieu had used their 
utmost influence with that lady, then all-powerful at 
court, to induce her to take this step. She accordingly 
sent for Dupin, informed him that she tuok the author 
of the Spirit of Laws under her immediate protection, 
and persuaded him to withdraw all the copies and burn 
the edition. It is not stated what share Montesquieu 
himself had in this unphilosophical mode of refutation. 

One of the most curious specimens of the literature 
of the Hindovs is a poem, supposed to have been writ- 
ten fourteen centuries ago, entitled, “ The Ocean of 
Wisdom.” One of the chapters, on the Duty of Wives, 
has been thus translated. “ She is the true helpmate, 
who, possessing an amiable temper and prudent dispo- 
sition, proportions her expenditure to her husband's in- 
come, The goodness of her heart will manifost itself, 
in feeding holy hermits, in graciously entertaining her 
husband's guests, and in showing mercy to the poor. 
Her prudence will be displayed, in providing personaty 
for the future wants of her family, in preparing her 
husband’s meals with regularity, and in maintaining 
the just reputation of a good manager. Sho will take 
care so to arrange the current expenditure, as not to 
encroach on the capital of ber husband's property. 
Where such conduct in the wife is wanting, though th: 
house should overflow with gold, yet shall it prove to 
the owner no better than an empty hovel.” 

Pierre Duchatol, in a funeral oration on the death of 
Francis I. in 1547, took upog himself to affirm that the 
soul of the king had gore direct (o Paradise, This pass- 
ing over of purgatory gave offence to the doctors of 
the Sorbonne, who sent a deputation to warn him of 
his error, The prelate being absent, one of his friends 
received them, and, in reply, gaily said,—* Be not un- 
easy, gentlemen, every one knows that the late king, 
my master, never stopped long in any one place, how- 
ever agreeable. Supposing, then, that he went to pur- 
gatory, be assured that his stay would be very short.” 
This pleasantry disarmed the severity of the doctors, 
and the affair blew cver. 


As soon as Baylo's celebrated Dictionary appeared, 
it was denuunced by Jurien to the consistory of the 
Flemish church, and would certainly have been sup- 
pressed, had not Bayle promised to correct the faults 
with which it was charged. Among other things, he 
was required to change entirely the article of David, 
and alter the article of Pyrrho; that lie should withdraw 
all the obscenities, and not employ the holy scriptures 
to make indecent allusions, It appears that Bayle was 
in no haste to fulfil his promise, for in the subsequent 
editions he made no corsiderable change, except in the 
article David. The editions in English are very much 
altered from the original. A neat abridgement, in four 
duodecimo volumes, has lately appeared in London. 

Among the singular tenures by which land was held 
in England under the feudal system, we note the fol- 
lowing:—King John gave several lands, at Kepperton 
and Allerton, in Kent, to Solomon Aitefeld, to be beld 
by this singular service—that as often as the king 
shonld bo ploased to cross the sea, the said Solomon, 
or his heirs, should be obliged to go with him, to hold his 
majesly’s head, if there should be occasion for it, that 
isyif he should be sea-sick!” And it appears, by the 
record in the Tower, that this same office of head-hold- 
“se was actually performed in the reign of Edward the 

irst. 

The Earl of Portsmoutl:, at his seat ia Hampshire, 
England, has a vast bulk of unpublished papers of Sir 
{saac Newton, Afler Sir Isaac’s death they were ex- 
amined by a committee of the Royal Society, and being 
found to consist for the most part of illustrations of the 
Prophecies and thesvook of Revelations, the productions 
of his old age, it was determine d, in tenderness 19 his 
memory, not to allow any of them to be published. It 
is astonishing, says Dr. Charles Hutton, in his Mathe. 
matical Dictionary, what care Sir Isaac had employed 
on the papers relating to chronology, church history, 
&c.; as, on examining the papers themselves, in posses. 
sion of the Earl of Portsmouth, it appears that many of 
them are copies aver and over again, often with little 
or no variation, the whole number being upwards of 
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4000 sheets in folio, or eight reams of folio paper, be- 
sides hound bouks, of which the nuinber of sheets is not 
mentioned, 

In the olden time, when ary one made a present of a 
book to a church, or a monastery, in whieh were the 
only libraries during several ages, it was deemed a do- 
native of such value, that he offered it on the altar,pro 
remedia anime sue, in order to obtain the forgiveness of 
his sins. 

In 1626, a fish was brought to Cambridge market 
with a book in its maw. The title was, * Preparation 
for the Crossc,” and appeared to be written about the 
end of Henry the Eighth’s reign. The circumstance 
made a great noise at the tire, and was thought by the 
superstitious to forebode a change of the national re- 
ligion. 

“The Roxburghe Club was named afler the distin- 
guished nobleman of that name, who was an ardent and 
indefatigable collector of rare and curious books. This 
club took its rise after the sale of the duke’s libiary in 
1812. It wes proposed that a party at Mr. Bolland’s 
should all attend on the day of the sale uf the splendid 
copy of Boecacio, and afterwards meet to commcmo- 
rate the disposal of this celebrated volume. A dinner 
was the consequence, when it was agreed that each 
member in turn, according to the order of his name in 
the alphabet, should furnish the society with a reprint 
of some rare old tract or composition—chiefly of poetry, 
and Mr. Bolland volunteered to present the first book. 
‘The club consists of thirty-one members, comprising 
the greatest collectors in England; Mr. Heber, whose 
great library is now selling, was one. Jn a collection 
of the “ Roxburghe Revels” is an autograph letter from 
Sir Walter Scott to Dr, Dibdin, dated in 1823, declaring 
his willinghess to take his seat at the club as repre- 
sentative of the Author of Waverley, till the author 
should be discovered ! 

The Duke of Roxburghe employed no litrarian but 
an old and favourite footman, named Archibald Men- 
zies; Archie could neither read nor write, but he had 
beconie so perfectly familiar with the * head marks” of 
the books that he was enabled to bring any volume re- 
quired, knowing them as a shepherd does his sheep. 
‘The Roxburghe Club has printed a great number of 
books and tracts; a few copies of each, from thirty to 
fifty only, having been printed, they are of course very 
scarce, and thus valuable, according to the code of 
hibliomaniacs. Sir Walter Scott contributed “ Pro- 
ceedings in the Court Martial held upon John, Master 
of Sinclair, Captain Lieutenant in Preston's regiment.” 

The most prolific “ private press,” was probably that 
of Horace Walpole, at Strawberry Hill; the letters to 
Sir Horace Mann, &c. contain frequent allusions 
to this press, the number of copies printed, &c. The 
Strawberry Hill editions are very beautiful, and com- 
mand a high price; for a complete list of them, see 
Martin’s recent Catalogue of “ Books Privately Print- 
ed,” itself a literary curiosity, and but a few copies 
struck off, 

The Bannatyne Club ranks second to the Roxburghe; 
the Maitland is clso conspicuous. All these have pro- 
duced curious and valuable works. We should be glad 
to see aclub of this kind begun in America, to reprint 
scarce works relating to this country 


—— - 
LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Leigh Hunt announces another new cheap hterary 
periodical, entitled Leigh Hunt’s London Journal. 


In the press. 


Dr. Croly has a volume in the press on the general 
government of the world by the Deity, entitled Divine 
Providence, or the Three Cycles of Revelation, es- 
tablishing the purallelism of the Patriarchal, Jéwish, 
and Christian Periods, and forming an entirely new evi- 
dence of the divine origin of Christianity. 

The Natural History of Animalcules, containing de- 
scriptions of all the known species, with instructions 
fur procuring and viewing them, by Mr. Pritchard, au- 
thor of the “ Microscopic Cabinet.” 

India, a poem, by a Young Civiliau of Bengal. 

The Correspondence of Dr. John Jebb, Bishop of Li- 
merick, with A. Knox, Esq. from 1799 to 1831. 

A very desirable Quarterly Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society is announced to commence immedi- 
ately. 

me and Legends of France, being the second No. 
of Mr. W. J. Thoms’ National Lays and Legends; 
also, the third No. containing Lays and Legends of 
Ireland. : 

The Rival Sisters, a Tale of Love and Sorrow, with 
other poems 


Catherine de Medicis, or the Rival Faiths, being por- 
traitures of the more prominent personages who figur- 
ed in the first struggles of the Reformers, more espe- 
cially at the French court. 

A new work is announced from the pen of Silvio 
Peilicv, entitled the Duties of Mankind, translated by 
Mr. T. Roscve; with additions and biographical no- 
tices by Pellico’s fellow-prisoner, Maroncelli. (Sig. 
Maroncelli is now in America; we have enjoyed from 
his own lips @ history of his eventful life. Ed.| 

A translation from the German work, entitled Philo- 
sophy of History, by Frederick von Schlegel, which 
comprises a course of lectures on ancient and modern 
history, delivered at Vienna in the year 1828. 

Wesleyan Takings ; or, Sketches of eminent Preach- 
ers, with remarks on their distinctive peculiarities, Sc. 

Scenes and Recollections of Fly-Fishing in Northum. 
berland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, by Steph 
Oliver, the younger; with woud-cut illustrations. 

Black Gowns and Red Coats, or Oxford in 1834, a 
Satire, addressed to the Duke of Wellington, Chancel- 
lor of that University, Field Marshal, &. &c. 

¢ The History of the British isles, from the remotest 
times to the arrival of the Saxons, by Count Wacher- 
barth, author of the “ History of the Great Teutones,” 
“ Revolution of China,” “ Walhalla,” &c. . 

Lays for the Dead, by Mrs. Opie. 

A Pian for the better Security of Vessels navigating 
the river Thames, by the application of Gas, by a Naval 
Officer. 

_ Captain Ross’s Voyage of Discovery is announced 
in London, as “ preparing for publication.” An Aime- 
rican printer says he has it in press. ‘ 





—— 


List of New Books published in L&don 
latest dates. 

Hippopathology; a Systematic Treatise on t 
orders and Lameness of the Horse, with their modern 
and most approved Methods of Cure, by W. Percivall, 
Vol. 1. 8vo. (to be-completed in 3 vols.) The Life of 
Samuel Drew, A. M., by his Son, 8vo. The Georgics 
of Virgil, with Notes, critical and explanatory, by Jon 
Walker, A.B.; to which is subjoined Martyn’s English 
Translation, 8vo. A Memoir of the Lifc of Lady Jane 
Grey; addressed chiefly to young persons, 8vo. Faust, 
a Tragedy, by J. W. Goethe; translated into English 
Verse, with Notes, &c., by J. S. Blackie, 12mo. Prac- 
tical Notes made during a Tour in Canada, by Adam 
Ferguson, 2d edition; to which is added, Notes made 
during a Second Visit, 12mo. Burns’ Works, Vol. IIL. 
Our Town, Rough Sketches of Character, Manners, &c. 
by Peregrine Reedpen, 2 vols., 8vo. Recollections of a 

aval Life, by Captain James Scott, R. N., 3 vols., 8vo. 
Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, royal 8vo. Trip to 
Greenwich Fair, illustrated by R. Cruikshank, 18mo. 
National Lyrics and Songs for Music, by Felicia He- 
mans, 12mo. An Account of the Caves of Ballybunian, 
County of Kerry, by W. Ainsworth, Esq., 8vo. Hartley 
Lloyd’s Solitary Hours. Consumption Curable, by 
Francis Hopkins Ramadge, M. D., F. L.S.,8vo. The 
Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of 
Health, by Andrew Combe, M. D., 8vo. Faust, a Tra- 
gedy, translated from the German of Guethe, by David 
Syme, 12mo. The Physiology, Pathology, and Treat- 
ment of Asphyxia, by James Phillips Kay, M. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol, LILI. 
during the Middle Ages, Vol. ITI.) 12mo. ¢: 


Q 


of Geography, by Hugh Marray, Part I1@ vo. 

tectural Magazine, Part II, 8vo. The Miscellaneous 
Works of Wm. Cowper, Esq,, with a Life and Notes, 
by J. S. Memes, Vol. [., 8vo. A Year at Hartlobury, 
or the Election, by Cherry and Fair Star, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Sotheby’s Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 4 vols., 8vo. 
Valpy’s Hume and Smollett, Vol. IIl., 12mv. Cole- 
ridge’s Poetical Works, Vol. I1.12mo. Greenwich, its His- 
tory, &c., by H. S. Richardson, 12mo. Cleone, a Tale 
of Married Life, by Mis. Leman Grimstone, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Howitt’s History of Priesteraft, 3d edition, 1Qmo., 
Whychcotte of St. John’s, 2d edition, with addiftons, 2 
vols., 8vo. Cruikshank at Home, 2d series, with forty 
original illustrations, 18mo. Mary Oyilvie, a Talc, by 
the late Andrew Picken, with illustrations, by R. Cruik- 
shank, 18mo. The Revolutionary Epick, the work of 
D'Israeli the Younger, 4to. Library of Romance,Wol. 
If. (The Sea Wolf.) 12m. Memoirs of the late Wm. 
Wilberforce, Esq., by the Rev. Thomas Price, 18mo. 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., with Critical Notices of 
his Writings, by George Allan, Esq., 8vo. Wee Watty, 
a Comic Tale, by A. Picken, illustrated by R. Cruik- 
shank, royal 8vo, Cruikshank’s Cabinet Library of 





Fun, first and second scries, royal 18mo: 













Rew American Publications. 


Sketches by Mrs. Sigourney. 1 vol., 12mo0. Philadel. 
phia: Key & Biddle. A 

New Frosh Water Shells of the United States, with 
coloured illustrations ; and a Monograph of the Genus 
Anculotus of Say; also, a Synopsis of the American 
Naiades. By T. A. Conrad, Member of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Plates. Philadelphia: Judah Dobson. 

The Scottish Gael, or Celtic Manners as preserved 
among the Highlands; being an historical and descrip. 
tive account uf the inhabitants, antiquities, and na- 
tional peculiarities of Scotland; more particularly of 
the northern and Gaelic parts of the country, where the 
singular habits of the original Celts are most tenaciously 
retained. By James Logan, Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. Plates. 1 vol.,8vo. Boston. 


—— 


Helen seems to have won the admiration of all read- 
ers. The Baltimore American has the following re- 
marks upon it. 

“One portion of the story has a very attractive in- 
terest. It forms by itself a complete history, and most 
apt ond beautiful illustration of the worldly policy, no 
less than the moral dignity of truth—truth in all cir- 
cumstances, under ail trials, in defiance of all conse. 
quences. We speak of the history of the fatal packet 
of letters in the second volume, beginning with. the 
fault of Lady Cecilia, in concealing the truth from her 
husband, and going through the whole series of errors. 
and evils to which it gave rise. Nothing can be more 
naturally drawn and more affecting. The conduct of 

é heroine in her participation in this conceal] ment, is 

other warning of the tortuous ways into which the 

ost upright in purpose may be forced by the power of 
their affections, affections the noblest and most disin- 
terested, in behalf of those who are treading the paths 
of deceit. Frank and sincere herself, gratitude and 
friendship induced her to connive by silence at a sup- 
pression of the truth; innocent, she is compelled to 
submit to imputations of dishonour, and give them 
countenance by her silence; in a spirit of self-abandon. 
ment end seif-sacrifice, for an erring friend, she becomes 
herself the victim of undeserved obloquy, and gives 
up happiness, and perils, for a time, her good name, 
to save the honour and peace of those who-were dear 
to her affections. The picture is strongly drawn, the 
actions it describes of a class not common, but the ori- 
ginals are in nature. The principle is that heroism of 
affections which sanctifies the errors of mere doctrine 
which may be charged upon it by cold philosophy. The 
moral lesson is deeply impressive. The simplicity and 
directness of Truth stand brightly illustrated,—in con- 
trast with the entanglements into which Falsehood so- 
dutes or involves evon the mest virtuous emotions, and 
upright sentiments. Error begets error, and essential- 
ly weak, calls up deceit after deccit to defend the. first 
perhaps thoughtless lapse. Unhappily more comes to 
the rescue than deceit. Love, gratitude, friendship, 
obedience, filial affection, plighted faith, all are invok- 
ed, and the heart is torn in the struggle between the 
sternness of justice and the pleading of the affections. 
Who then shall pronounce harshly upon those who, 
ike Helen, assume to pay the penalty of the transgres- 
jon, und sacrifice th ives, i t, rather than the 
eings they have loved? Who but wili learn from sueli 
a tale, that a step from the right path, however trivial, 
may produce ences of i ivable distress.in 
unexpected quarters, and that frank, immediate, un- 
compromising truth in all cases, is the only effectual 
check to the spreed of one mischief? 

“The story cf ‘the packet of letters’ is a fine analy- 
sis of these elements of morals, and the whole novel of 
* Helen’ is an excellent con:mentary of the beauty, con- 
sistency and profitableness of truth.” 

The subscribers to the “ Library” procure this inter- 
esting work, for one half the price of either of the other 
American editions. 








—_—_—— 
REMOVAL. 


The Publication Office of Waldie’s Select 
Circulating Library has been removed to No. 
207, Chesnut street, in the basement story of 
Mrs. Sword’s Philadelphia House, adjoining the 
Arcade. 








